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^ ' TlJisTi doQumgni has been pi^epared to i^trMuce ta you the 
■fnvirohmental -Protection Agency and i,ts prqg^;amsJ The ndocu- ^ 
anient is organized to acquaint yoa with the legislation ^ 
auihorizing EPA cictivitie^ -the history and present or?jan\zar 
tion Qf EPA, the pollution cQntrol- prqgrams opera^ied by^tfe '\ 
Agencyv and tfie EPA budget. :A more detailed explanation cf ^ 
' the Fiscal -Year.. 1976i budget is contained in -th^ Justific^ion 
. of Appropriation Estimates which has'^been forv/ardecl to thi- ^ 
Cdipittee oh- Appropriations.., ^ ' - • 
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E PA LEGAL AU-THORI.IIES. 



. ■ . -V 4. Air - • / , • , i ' • 

. The Clean Air Aet O:f*^970 as amended In June 1974 .is the basit 
authority fOr the air pollution£ontroT program. The major^ features • 
•of the Act are ^ as follows: ' ^ ^ * • ^ ^ 

, National Ambient Air^ Quality Standards -"The'Act directs EPA 
to establish .natior>al apbient air quality standard's to -priatect the 
(public health ahd welfare V • ^ ' / • 

Sta^ Implementation. Plans t To meet, maintajryand enforce the 
standarjds each sAte must foripulate' an ^*mplement^tion plan, EPA 
must app«^ve each plan; if'a state fails to submit a satisfactory 
^plan, EPA is required to prepare a'^plan for the state, which the state- 
must then carry out. If a state failSvto enforce its plan, EP'A^may 
enforce it../' / - 



New Source Perfprroance Standards r The Act reguires^PA.to .sfet 
stan^iards^of performance' for hei?/ and modified stationary sources pf ^ . 
pollution. These standardls are not ambient standards; they a re dyect 



emission liinitations for specific .types of sources, such as portland- 
cement.plants. . * , 

Hazardous Air Pollutants - For :pollutants which EPA ^believes are'' 
very toxic the Act 'direct?. EPA to set emission standards, 

Attjfco Emission Cofttrals r The ActTequi^es EPA to establish regu- 

' ' '1 . 

lations requiring, a 90 percent reduction nn the .emissions .of carbon 

' JJ ^ - *■ ' • ■ 

monoxide and Rydrpcarbon ;from 1970 model year levels- The Act priginaUy 
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' ''e^abUshecT a CCTp l-vance date of the 1975 model yefer^ to meet this^ 
-reduction; the 1974 Energy Supply,and EnvirojTmental Coordination Act 



>niendnfients changed this to the 1977 model 'year.. €PA is authorhed 
^ to extend these daftes by one year upon application from automobile 
^ntanufactur^rs; ' * * » 

' . . ^ * WaterXjualj'ty ' ; ^ 

^ ^ • Jhe Federal, Water Pollution Control Act Ainendments of 1972 are 
^ the. primary atithjorlty for the water. poll utibn cjontrol program. 

Effluent Limitatfons r The law directs EPA to. set efffuefit. limi.ta- ^ 

- • ' - ■ ^ • • ' * . ' ^ ' ' , _ )> 

_ tiohs. to limit discharges of .pollutants from industrial anci^municipal: , 
sources. The law staj:es that limitations, requiring, the application' 

, . of the "best practicable control vtechnology" ,for industries (secondary 

4 . . ' * • * ' " - ^ ' ' /o 

treatni.ent for .municipal sources), shall be. achieved by iJu'ly Ti 1977. 

, Effluent limitations requiring the "best qyai labile technology" for - 

firrdustria l so urces and "best practicable V/aste treatment technolo^ 

for municipal sources shall be achieved by. Jiily I, 1983. / 
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Water. Qaality Standards - Water quality stahdairds are estaiilfshed ^ 



foj*all navigable surface waters, 'standards. consist of a ^lesignation 
of the us,e of the stream (recreational .purposes^, agricultural and 
'industrial, publi-c waiter supply," etc.) and waiter quafity. criteria^ 

\suffi<:i'ent to protect the stream for such uses,. Criteria; are estabr 

r , < , 

li shed for such parameters as. temperature,. dissolved oxygen, micro- - ^ 

* "biological content, etc^^The^ standards are^goafs ^o be^^ 

^ .* . ^ through effluent limi rations although where the limitati6ns are in- -'^^^ ^ 
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.■a:dequate to. protect .;high qiJal4^^ . ' 

tions- wlU 'be;aRpT)ed to. th,r^m^ce^ <lischarging into these bodies; 

^-Hun i ci pa1-,Po1 l Aitign Control - the FpderaOater Pollute on Control 

V Act -established a, program pf federal graftts for. construction or. major 

' ; ■ , . ■ . . ♦ ■ , ' ■ , 

■ ' mociifacation -of wastewater treatment plants. The Fedewal share for ^ . • 

•Vojeets-js, 7.5''percent. -The, Act authorizes the Expenditure of " \ 

« >* • ' ' • ' " ' 

bjlliori thriough. fiscal year 1975-. ■ , 

- .Pfanning - Ihe'/ktt places major empha&is on- planning. Fafility^ .; 

, planmng'is carried out by l;ocal agen^es to ensure that Ithe* mos$ 

effective .and e^i-cient'typ^ of waste treatment will be^ selected; 

Inte'gnaied p fanning- -and management agencies are required to he..estab- 

' -■- ' ' / • - r ■ ^ " - . . T » 

• lished f on' all. majoV. metropolitan areas; statewide planning .is also re- 

^^quired. .Thg Ax:t authorises Federal fi^nancial support to these. state\'' 



and^ loca,l agencies! ^ > 

• y - Water Supply 



%he Safe^Drixiking Water Act of 1974^ the basic .authdrit^Tfor 
the '(-later Supply program/ - • ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

V D n nkinq- Water Re^ - .^''^^^'^^ ^^^^^ 



-primary -and secondary drinl^ihg water re^M^ations— primary y^ggiThations 
wiv/:n)e* those necessary *to protect public lieatth, secQnllary regulations 
will be thos^ necessary to protect the public welfare. The prini^ry 
, regu-iations are to be promu'lgated^no later than September ']977. The 
..Act required EPA to'iiublish interim, primal^ reguJaJ>ions 4 1^ 19-75. 

Sta fe Enforcement Responsibility The states have the primary 



respdns.ibi,l-i.ty for enforcing, the regtlati-gns.; -if a state- fails t6{take' 
/proper .adtioii EPA may brfng suit to. require- compliance. The Act authprr 
Izes .grants tt> the stajes. to- aid" them In es.tablishiW enforcement and 
monitoring: programs. ' . * T - • - \ v 

'.[ Protect^'oh of .Underground Sources of Drinking Water - • f he.-i\ct 
require^'Ep\ to publish regulations for state. und^rgrSund injection 
Vqontrol programs. These .regufations ai/e. to prohibit, after December 
1977,; undergrotinci= injections which are^ot cMltho^i?ed,.by state p*ermit>. 
' • ' - Solid Hastes » o' " ^ . , 

The SoTid Waste DispQsal Act as amended by the Resource. Recovery 
s - - • — ' • ' , - ■ • ■ • * 

Act of^l9-70'is tne-authority 'for EPA's'solid wastes program. 

Recovery of Energy and. Materials - T^ie Act directs EPA to promote ♦ 
th^f demonstration, construction, and applice.,tion of solid* v/aste' manage- 
ment and resource^recover: systems necessary to preserve the environ- 
- ment and natural .r^sourcesv • , ^ * 

State, and Local Assi'stance ^' The .Act directs EPA to/ provide technical, 
and financial assistance to states and local gov.ernments and. interstate 
ag^rfcles in the planning and d^elopment of resource recovery Snd solid 
« wa^e disposal programs. - ; ' - ' 

J^*" -Solid Hastes Guidelines - The Act di>cects EPA to establish gufdelines 

consistent with public health and' welfare and establ ished ,air and water 
, standards, for solid wast^ cpl lection transport,, separation, recovery, • 
and disposal systems. , 
u • ' ^ * Pesticides . ' 



The Federal Insecticide, fungicide and Rodenticide Act as amended 



by the .Federal EnvironmentaFRas^tici.des Control ^ct of 1972 -is ihe , 
basic authority for .the Pesticides program. It atitKbrizes a. comare- . 
bensive program to regulate' the n>anufactuHng, distriDution and use of 
pesticides as .well as major research efforts intb* the effects of 
pesticides:. - . * ^ - / - ^ 



Re s .ti c 1 de Reg i s trd t i on - All pesticides must be registered atid 



classified foT^ "general" y§e cr'"i;^st^icted" usevby October" 1976,* 
Those placed in the restricted' category pay he used only by, or under 
the supervision of , •certified appj ica tors'. ' " - 
* Applicator Certification - The states wiMl certify pesticide - 

^applicators* to wse restricted pesticides; xertifica-tion programs must 

. ' ^' ' ■ ^ * > ' • ' ' ^ 

be developed ahd applidatorS certified by October 1976. ' ^ 

^"*\ * ' ' ' * * ^ ^ ' v/ * 

. Prohibi^tiOn "6? Misuse - Thf us§ of any registered pesticides Jin 



a manner' inconsVstent with l^bgiing in'structi>r>s is prohibited byj^th^ ' 
Act.. The Tafc[el' di^rections^and precautions are approvejl ,by EPA at the 
time of registratign^.'-'j^i^se tff a pgSticide is*subject to dyit^and 
•criminal penalties.. - - ' . ' - J./ . 



Ilia I >>ciia I uic^ . - • • /•/ ' • 

State Aut^horities c Under-.the Act, states may register pesticide* 
products or Issue experimenta^^permi ts. to meet special local needs".^ 
, Federal Assistance - TFie Act -authorises Federal assistance to 
the States •for a\iforcement and* to help devellop and administer appli- 

' ' . ' V/' ■ ' • ^' , . v\ 

cator certificatiort programs. • ' ^ . ' \ ^ 

Rersearph and Monitoring - EPA may ^cortduct >jr^6a^ch cJh* pesticides^ 



.ana-atternat.ives.,^^^^sue expenimental use permits, arid monitor pesticide 
• ■ . . .^^.^^ •*"*■'■' • ' ' ' ' • 

^iiise an^l^^eience tn-.the eiivironhientT 

*• ' Radiation '. , ' • ^* ' ' " • " • ' 

ry - , There is no" single fAct wfrich establishes the -s'uthority Yqr EPA's 

• ^ i^adiation abatement and .control _^ropram. Under Reorganization Plan. 
. " No. 3.0+ .1.9/0*, whlcj^es.aSTTshed EPA"„ .certain broad authorities were . 

tr^nsferVed to EPA. • These, together with authorities vested under " 

-^c ^jP^h'er. Federal' Acts but applicable to the e;pA •radidtion''program, estab-' 

><^ . ItsH, this functional parameters for the program. • ' 
' ' ■ * t . '• ' ' ■ ' „. . ""» 

' ' ' *. ' . standards and. Guidelines - -Under Reorganization Plan No.''3 the 
■ * ' . r • ftinctions of the Federal Radiation Councfl were tran'sf erred to lEPA. 
. . ' EPA issues 'gifi dance to all Federal agencies on radiation matters which 

wtn help in^formulation of their standards. In addition, under the ' 
I V ^ /ytomic Energy Act of 1954, EPA was transferred the function qf the- Atonnc ^ 
' Energy Commission ^to establish environmental radiation .protection -standards. 

> * ' Monitbrincrand Analysis - Under the Public Health Serv'ice Act . ' 

; . . ."^ ' ^ • . -T- 

I - . kJ[42 use 241) Sectio/^ aOl, EPA ha5 the authVity to monitor radiation * ^ ' 
y « levels 'in the environment, ' 

\ ^ ^ \ . state Assistance " - The Public, Health Service Act {^2; USC 243), Section 

• * . 311 provides the autHbrity 'to assist states in radiation control effortsT^ 
A, the'J^ederal T^itdiation'^Guidance authoriies the establishment of cooperative 

programs with states^ A, . 

: • . ' '-^.^ • / ^ - 

• - . Ocean Dumping. - The .Marine Protection Research and Sanctuari"fes -Act 
provides *EPA^ith th^- authority to control the oceao disposal of radio- 
' active, wastes, • ^ ^ * ' ^ 
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^ * • • — ' Noise 
lUe^ Noise 'Control Act' of '1972 Ja^Jthe 'authority for EPA's^noTse ) 



A, 



G 



abatement arid. control program..** "'y -^^ 

Noise Emis^sion Standards - The Act directs EPA^to identify pro- , 

^ducts \yhich a?*e major sources -of ho.tsej and*to establ,ish noise emission 

standaWs, necessary' to 'protect the public health and welfare, taking * 

into consideration technology and costs* EPA is^ to. enfor'ce compliance ^ 
' . /' . ^'-^ • . I * . 

^v/ith these standards/ ; ' " , ' k * 

Aircraft and Airport Notse Standards - The Act diVeqts EPA to sub- 
mit proposed regulations *to control ^aircraft and airport noise to the 
Federal Aviatio>i. Agency which shall consider them prior to prescribing 
the same regulations, a modified Vegulaf ion or no^regulatidh. If EPA 
believes the FAA's action does not protect the public health and welfare 
vit»n§y request the FAA' to ■reyiew' its decisiorr and mak^ public the reason 
- for its action. • • ° v , 

' labe-llng The -Act requires EPA to prescribe labeling regulations 
(for any product which emits noise capable of affecting^he publ ic "health 
. and- welfare or which is sold- on the basis of .its effectiveness in reduc- 

ing noise. ^ • ' 1 " . ' 

^ Railroad Noise Standards^ - The Act direSs EPA to establish, noise' 

emission standaWs for ra^ilroads taking into actount'the best available 

• - • * 

technology and the cost of compliance. These regulations a>re enforced 

by the Department of Transportation. • * / 

Interstate Motor Carrier Noise Standards -'iThe Act directs EPA to 

establish standards for motor carriers simil^ to those for railroads. 

i....:-.-: 
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. • • * .11. RISTORY' ^ND ORGANIZATION ' 

) • EPA was created through an executive reorganization plan designed 

to consolidate certain Federal Government environmental activities jnta 
I a single agency. The plan (Reorganization Plan No^ 3 of J970)^was^sent 
by th^Pre's:ident tc Congress on July 9, 1970, and EPA was established 
^as an independent; Agency .n 'the Executive Branch on efeceaiber 2, 1970, 
EPA was^ formed by amalgamating 15 components from 5 ^departments 
and independent agervcies/ ' Water qualify responsibilities were, trans- 
^/ferred from the Interior Department (tihe Federal Wat«r Qual.ity_A,dmin- 
^'stration) and the Department of Health, Education,. end Welfare (The 
Bureau of Water Hygiepp), Other activities transferredLfrom KEW included 
the National Air. Control Administration and the Bureau of^Soli^ 

Waste Management. ^ • , ^ ^ / 4^^* 

/ - 1'. * ' , « ' *. — 

In addition, EPA acq\iired the Department of Agriculture's authorit^j 

* "* 
to register pesficldes and to regulate their use; the Food and Drug 

^ ^/dministrati'on's authority to s«t. tolerance levels for pesticides which 

of- ^ 

otJcur in or on food afTd to monitor compliance with those limits; and* a 
, portion of« the Department* of Interior's pesticides research program. 

Finally^ ?k assumed some of the Atomic Energy Commission's .and* 
HEW's authority, for* setting environmentaWadiation protection standards. 
The Agency also absorbe'd the duties of the Federal Radiation Council. 

Organ i zati onall:^, JPA is headed By an Administrator, who is supported 
by a Deputy Administrator and five Assistant Administrators (see chart). * 
Three of the Assistant 'Administrators are responsible for "functdonalized" 



activities, i.e., activities which^c^ all programs./ Tha activities 
are: planning and man^ement; ^jrrorcement; and research. The remaining 
progrr^fTV act! vi tides h'ave been^-'grouped under the two other Assistant 
Administrators oh a media; or pollutant basis, e,g,, water pollution, 
air -pollution, solid waste, etc. The activities carried out by these^ . . 
offices are primarily policy development; standards and criteria ✓ . , 



development; and support,and evaluation of regipneiT act"\vities. 

EPA has made major, prc^res^^-^iTthe decentralization of its Dpe rating* 
programs. It has estab>ished regi.onal offices in conformance witb the 
standard Federal regior.a'' boundaries arid has assigned ma^or responsibilities 
for carrying out EPA programs ana polij:ies to the regional offices. This 
. includes the authority to implement and erffTTfce standards, to conduct 
monitoring and surveillance programs,. and to provide technical and 
financial assistance to^ Stat^and local governments, * . ' 
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'UNI TED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
^ ^ " 0R"5RNrZATI0NAL- DIRE^O RY ^ ^ 



-Ad(ninisJ;ratori Vir\ Ru^seTT E, Traj p , f. .,(202): 755r2700' . . 

Deput/ Administrator, Mr. JohnTT: QiJarles ; . . » J ,...<<^755-27n 




Qffjce of Administrative Lav/- Judges , - 

^ , Mr., Herbert L. Perlman ^ 7 ; . . . 755-7733. 

'Office-of Civi:l:^Rights ' . ' _ ' / '\ ' ' 

Mr. Carol H. Thomas. \.:. .^755-0555 

Office of federal Activities^ 1 / ^ ' : ' ^ 

^ Mr. ;Shel don^-Heyers . • ; . . r^r..^:.^^. \ . . . . .>v.,. .... 755-077X 



Office of GeneraT Counsel 



Mri Robert T. Zener. , , . v.r. . . . . ^. r 755-2511 

' Officet of /International Activities ^ * ' 

' Mr. Titzbugh Green. . / . - ^ 755-?2780 

Office of Legislation , ^ / U ^ - * 

Mr: Robert G. Ryan : *. . 755-2930 

-Office of Public Affairs i ^ - ^ ^ 

' Mrs . Patricia >L Cann :^ ..... . ; , . , . 755-0700 

Office of Regional an'ci Irytergovernmental Operations 

Vir. Peter Gashman.... 755,-0444'^ 

Assistant Administrator for Planning and Management * . , 

Mr. A^Jvin L. Alm^. ."f. , 755-2900' 

Office of Administration ' . ' ' 

.Mr. Howard M. Messner 755-29TT 

Office of Planning and- Evaluation 

Mr. Paul, A. -^Brands . . . ; 7. •..^ [ 755-2920. . 

Office of Resources Management - ' , 

Mr jj£ichard-Re'd'efiiinr.T. i , >\ . , f . 755-2744 

« • : ' 

Assistant Admihistra.tor for Enforcement ' 

Mr. "Richard H. Johnson (Acting) '. . 755-2500r"'^ 

Office o.f General Enforcement • , , ' - 

Mr.* Robert L.^ Baum ; . i . , ; ...... 755-2530 

Office of Water Enforcement - <> ' , 

Mr. iJ9hn B. Holley (Acting) ..^^.S 755-0440 

Assistant Administrator for Water and Hazardous. Hatef^ial ' ^* 

* Mr. James L. Agee.o ,755-2800 ' 

Office of Pesticide Programs 

Mr. Edwin- L. jJohnsoh. / = ; 755-8030 

Office o'f Tdxic Substances ! / ^ 

Mr.^glenn E.. Schweitzer 'r..., . 755-8040 

Office of Water Planning and Standards ^ s 

Mr. Kenneth Mackenlhun (Acting): 755-0402 

Office of Water Program Operations 

Mr. John T. Rhett., : 426-J 
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Office of Water Supply - . * , ' • 
. Mr James McDermott (Acting)..- *. 426-2467 

=5 ' . - ♦ ^' 

f , A > • ' 

Assistarit- Administratdr for Air .and. Waste Management 

Mr/. :Roger ;Strel ow ; ^ . . , . 755^2640 

Office '9f Air^Quality Planning t>and Standards . . ' 

• Mr. Bernard J. Steigenyald ^ .'..(919) 688-8576 

Of f^i.ce .of Mobile "Source Air Pollution Control 

; ^Mr,. EricO. s£or(i..., ^. v...^..,.. 426-2464 

Ofi'ice of Noise "Abatement and-Control 

' Pf : Alv.in/F. Meyer, Jr. .:, . 557-7777 

Office of Radiation Programs ' ' , 

• Dr..Wi'l:liam*DvR6we..i.. , / 755-4894 

— Oi'fiTce of Solid Wa^e Management • * % ^ 

Mr . Arien J , Darnay * , 25.4^Z$20: 

Assistant Administrator for Research and Development 

pf; Wilson Tailey...,. , v. 755^2600 

Office of' Environmental Engineerings , ■ ' 

■ ' ^ .Mr. Albert-C: TrakowsM, Jr. 755-2532 

. Office cf Envirohmerital Science^ 

' ■ -Dr . Herbert 'L i^Wi ser . , , , . 755-0655 

Office cyf 'Monitoring Systems % 

■Mr"; WrUis B, Foster. » 755-2606 

"Offide of Program Jntegration " j» ' ^ ■ , 

Dr. Jehn L.* Buckley .(Acting) ; " - 755-26-^1 

Region. I " c' * ' ' ' 

- .Mr. John A. S. McGlennon. ... . .y (617) 223-72T0 

Region-II ('^ ' \ \ ' • " ^ . 

Mr. Gerald M. Handler, ;.. .V. . .\ T21 2)' 264-2525 

Regidn III , - . 'A 

■ Mr. Daniel J. Spyder III 1 f..(2,15') 597-9814 

. Rpgio'n IV , 7 _ — : — - ; " 

Mr. Jack E. Ravan. , (404) 526^5727 

Region 'V ^ . , ' ^ 

Mr, Francis T. Mayc , (312). 353-5250 

Region VI j \ , v . 

Mr. George J. Putnicki (Acting) • ". (214) 749-1962 

Re'gion V^H- ■ ' a '■• ' ' • ' 

" Mr. Jerome H. S^re (81 6)/ 374-5493' 

Region VIII ' / • ' - , *"•,'" 

■ .Mr. - John A. Gresen f. .('303) 837-3905 

jlegion IX ' ' . . . ■ ( ^ ■ ' , . ; 

^' Mr.- Paul Detalcp, Jr : (415^ 556-2320 

, Region X" . ■ . ' ' - # 

Dr. Clifford V. Smith, Jr ; . . , , (206) 442-T220 



Natforial: Marine Water Qua! ity^ Laboratory 
iNarragah^ West Kingston, Rhode Island. . 

Edisqri Water Quality ReseaKch laboratory 
. Edison 5 New'- Jersey ♦ „ - 

Office of Air Quality Planning: and Standards 
, Durham,, ilorth.iar^^^^^^ \ 

National EnvironmentaT Research Center 
Research iVfangle- Park - ^ 
Durham-, North Candling 

/Soiitheast EhviVonmental Research Laboratory 
AtHens.,/Ge*6rjgia " 

' Gulf Breeze Environmentdl Research Laboratory' 
Gulf' Breeze, Florida; - \ 

.Eastern Environmenta.l Radiation FaciHty ^ 
Montgomery,' Alabama' ^ ^ 

Mississippi te§t Facility ^ , ? 
Bay St, Louis, Mississippi 

"Natibnal^ Environmental Research, Center 
.Cincfnattt, Ohio* { '> 

' ./ ' ^ - • - - ' 
National Water "Quality Laboratbry. • 
-Duluth, Minnesota 

Robert S. Kerr Water , Research Center 
' Ada,. Oklahoma 

National.fielcf Investigation Center 
Denver, Colorado 

NationaJ EnvibrnmentaT Research Center - 
Las 'V^gas, Nevada ' ^ ' - ^ 

National Environmental Research Center ' 
CoryaVlis, Oregon / - 

Arciid Environmental Research Laboratory 
College,, Alaska ' ^ ^ 

V 



it. -P.R06RAM SUMMARIES 

■ ' A|R_. ° ■ 

The basic objective of , the air pollution control program is tq 



i^by July 1975^, or in some instances. 1977, the National Ariib^ient 
Air' Quality Standards, wktch* ^a re the *a:l T leye] of pojlutants. 

necessary to protect, ^publ-ip health (pr%ary standards) and welfare 
:i(;sisc^ndary standards):. Standyd.s h^e' bee.iv set f ojf^^^^ ^ 
p.a^ticu^tes, sulfur dioxide-, nitrogen di6)«de,>carbpnV.monfc^ 
^phatpcheniicat oxidants and hydrocarbons., the' first three poj^utants . 
arfe/^mitted primarily from* stationary sources such as power plants and' 
industrial pperatiops whi/le^ the remai{iing .ppl3.utants are associatgd ;with 



\ ,Cohtrom/ig emis,s;i6n's-€o^ the standards i,s,;handled through. ^ 
two. major types of acti^vitiei. (Instates carry out State Implementa-r 
tion Plans, which Ibntrpl ppl Tution primari.ly by prescribing specif ic ' 



em^issioh limit-ations. for types of poljutersi. (2) The HederaV Government 
controjs^ by regulationr^potlutants from new motor' vehicles, newly ^ 
constructed industrial source^^^d. sources em;i:tting hazardous ppllutarits 
such. as mercury. . ' . • • . , 

To date State ImplenientatYon Plans have Tbeen -developed by; the 
states- and major^portions of the plans, have *been approved by; EPA^ 
Schedules are Jbeing-ns^sued which: i^equire specific pollutefs^ to-order 



and iifistall pollution control equipment such as flue gas desulfuri- 
zation equipment (scrubbers) to control sulfur oxide emissions or 
electros;tltic precipitators to control particulate emissrions:. Very 

18 • . • ■ -"^ 



6fte^"eniis|:i^ can be^e^^vithout. install^^^ new equip- 

'merit/by riiodifyi\^ the cbmbustipn -of industTrial process or by. burning ; 
cleaner ?ue1s. I.ssuipg schedules, monitoring tKeir implementation 
,-apd, if inecess.ary, taking l^gal' action to enforce them' fs;[)ahdle,d 
primarily by s-tate%d local agencies. Federal acti^vity is limited*' 
to situations where, the states fail to pomply'wi.th the Clean Air 
Act. EPA provides funding support to state a(nd local agencies - 
.( about 4S% .of the total cost'of ihei reoperation); this, support is 
the largest single> item' in the ^lir program Budget and is about orije- \ 

■-. o 1 ' ^ ^ ^- " 

-third of the total air budget reque|t. in fiscal year 1976. • " > , 

There has been marked success in^ reducing some j)ollutant levels 

vjrr the past several years, f'he nationarl composite trend for particulate 

-matjjer (soot, smoke, etc.) concentration shows an approximate 15 per- 

'J ^ *^ _ . ' ' ' \ ' ' ' ' 

cent decline from 1970 to 1973, to a point below the level "aecessary 

to protect rtuman_heaTth. However, in many areas, prin^alTy urban - 

centers, the problem is still severe. For example. in Cos Angeles the 

annual ,mean of measured particulates in 1973 was 1.6 times th^e leyel 

necessary to protect human health., in Chtcago^l.? times the level, in 

New York City 1.^ ti|iei, while i'n Cincinattl the particulate coricen- 

tt;a^ion*jwas right at the level hecess^ to protect human health. Level 

of sulfur dioxide, on the other harid,..1n these^cities were generally \ 

below tWlevel necessary protect human health r- Ta^^gely as a rfesuTj; 

of the swit^to "cleaner^' .fuels. Further reductions in the pairtioilate 

levels should beN^ftparent v/hen the f,ull* effect of pollution cohtrolsos 



,.■•„ ;■. ■; ' ■ _ ■ .. i..- 
\\: > .. |- ) . •. , 

fe:it iin 1976 a^d subsequent y.ear^sj.at the end -0/ fiscal' year 1975, 855? 

of Me 20,000 majpr stationary polluting sources efre expected^ to be^ iii. 

po^pKance with the litiiitati 6ns. specified in 5,1jate. plans or on- a 

'sdheduVe achieve compliance.. Several categories* of sources, 

' ' * ♦ ' • *" " 

.prihcipally oietaT smelters and c6aT fired power plants, will probabT^ 

nbt'M in compliance\by niidT^75i: however, largely due to the^cost 

df^" install ring flue'gas desulfU^'zatidri equipment^ and the current 

, '' '' ^ ^ ' . - : ' ^: ' ' 

limited availability of control equipment*, * 

* 'The .cbhtrpi of pollutants from new motor v^hj^les-^*:^ a 

Federal activity: The plean Air AcJ^reqtn}^ estabMsh^ 



emission standards Jor new mbtbr vehicles.. The iiitent of this 
portion of the 1 aw • v/h>ch , was' recently revised by the Energy 
Suppjy and EnvirojimehtaT Coordination; Acf of 197?l, is to reduce " 
emii^ions of hyd/oc^vtRra^-and "carbon monoxide by 90% from 1970 
levels. For the 1975 model yfar carbon monoxide and hydrocarbon £;t 
emissions are approximately 30% lower than the allpwable 1970 average 



levels and 83% lower than the average of uncontrolled pre-1^8 vehicles. 

Other areas, where Federal regulation/is thfe. p^rimary method 
of. control are the establishment^ of natjpnal .eniisVian standards 
for n^'' construction industrial sources (Tlev/ Source Performance 
Standar^) and -^pr new ^ind existing hazardous pollutant sources 
(National Emission Standards for Haz-ardous Air Pollutants).. To 

4 

!date New Soui;ce Performance Standards have been proposed or 
establfshed for twenty categories of new sTrationary sources such 



^as phos^)h'ate fertilizer , pi ants j municipal incinerators; petroleum 
refinerie^ and iron and. steel: plants* Standards will continue to 
^^be.^set for Additional categories of sources as- they provide a 
, major tool, for states tojrevent the deterioration &;&^air quality 
-.in-. areas that^re now very^cTeah", the maintenance of air quality 



■once standards We achieved, and the contrtfl of po\luiion -from 
emer^ging- industries such as coal, gasfficatloh. ° 



• The major* i£s^e .fa6i ng the air' pollutAon con^j program is 
striking;.the proper br^ance between nje^ing. envif^'niental goals and 
the demands of the erieiV crisis.^ The En^r^y Suppjy and Environ- 
mental Coordination' Act of 1974 provides certain :power plants 3.ome 
-of; the flexibility they requi'rfed to switch to coal by defaylng, 
until 1^979, the'date by which they must meet State Implementation " 
Plan requirements. Needed additional flexibiliij^ would:^be*proyided 
by the President's most recently proposed amendments to the C m 
Air .Act vvhich would allow certain plants, until 1985' to meet ^tate. 
plan requirements. The compliance extension is necessary for those 
;plants which may have fdlfficulty obtaining low sulfur coal or pbj- 
luti on" control equipment. Regardless of the length of the compliance 
date extension,, however, in all cases the primary health standards 

must not be violatedi. J ' i. • ' - - 

^ ■ I , 1 - 

The recent disclosure .that the technology being, lisea by'most" 
automobile mariufactu'eres to meet emission standards,, the ca'ta-lytic ■ 
converter, significantly increases the emissions of sul.func acid a'dds 



4,. 
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' further dimension to another significant* issue facing the air pollution, 
control- program. Amendments to the Clean Air Act proposed' earlier this\ 
year would, have extentlea auto emission standards through the 1981 model - 
yea) in reco^jtion of the limitations in trying to meet both a 90% 



1 decreas^in emissions and the goal of a 40% increase in -auto fuel 



effijriency. To alleviate a potential build-up in, the clanger from sulfuric 
y acid emisrsions, EPA proposed a, staged reduction over this^ period. The 
differences -between the' 1975 model year interim emission standards, the 
standards contained in the Energy Independencgf Act proposed earlier this 
year, the, standards recently proposed by .EPA, and thg stati^tory staridai^ds 
v/hicj) must eventually be met are as follows>v( grams per mile): 







Hydro- 
carbons 


jXlarbon * ' 
, Monoxide 


Nitrogen 
. Oxides 




1975 .Interim . . 


1.5 


15.0. '' . 


3.il 




- Energy Jndependence Atft 
(1977-1981) 


.9 


9.0 ' 


3.1 

r 




EPA Proposal 
1977-19,79 - 
' "1980-1981 




15.0 • • 
f 9.0 


2.0 

2.0 , 

0 




^ Statutory Standards . 
« . ♦ • 


.A 


' 3.4 
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^ . , . WATER QUALITY >' ^ ' • Vs, 

■ \., , ^ • ■ - / ■ V- 

Today^, almost one streak or river mile out of every three Is maYkedly 

- ^ L < ' ' ^ 

polluted, TMs pollutio'n includes oxygen demanding, bacteria, nitrogen and 

phosphorous compounds (algae nutrients), suspended -scfllds, and industrial 

vfaste includyig^ toxic liquids and h^vy metals. These pollutants come from 

the discharge of -waste from industrial, commercial',, agricultural , and 

municipal ''st)urces as we,ll #s "runoff from;activities that cover a broadband 

• area and are associated with agriculture, sijvicul ture, mining and cpnstruc- 
tioTi, ■ . . ^ ' ^ 

The emphasis of the- water quality program has been on cpntr^plling • 
the discharge of j)ollytants ^nto the waterways from specific industrial 
and municipal sources* Polloiidn friDm these sources is generally easier 
to control (as compared to^ control 1 ing t;unoff .from a^gricuUure and similar 
activities) as the. source of the pollution 1*2 confined,, the cdmpbsition of 
the pollutant, can be, more easily determined, and control meas6res are 
easier to implement. Three major methods are required under the Federal 
Water:. Pollution Control Act, to control point source pollufion: issuing * 
wastev/ater discharge ptermits, promulgating effluent guidelines and improver' • 

Zing the coverage and efficiency of public owned waste treatment works. 

Wastewater discharge permits generally require sources to reduce the 
level of pollution to that achievable with 'the "best p. acticable technology^' 
•by 1977, Permits to be jssued in the future v/ill require the- reductipn^pf 
pollution to the level achievable v/ith. the "l^est available ^technology" by 

: 1983. The, permits inc/Tude i>Chedules for insta.llation of cont^ol equipment 



or ^process changes. Over 50,000 permits vn'll^ eventually be, issued; over 
24",'0p0 "have b^en issued to date. The bulk^of the permits issued, liave been 
issued by EPA. EPA encourages state assumptipn of this program; to date 
over '20 states^ have accepted' ihis respohsibi/ii 



sibi^ity-. 



^^sEffluerft guidelines .for wastewater discharge sources have been 

.. K y ' \ y 

issyed for approximately 30 industries: cement manufacture, phospnaje 
production, the rubber industry, agricultural feedlots, beet sugar 

p>ocess1ng, .petroleum refining^ glass manufacturing, etc. Guidance*^ for • . 
other Industries are being devetopeB. ' ^/ ^ - \ 

Through the v/aste^^ater treatment construction grants^ program^ the 
coverage and effectiveness of publicly owned sewage treatment plants is 
b^ihg upgraded. A large proportion of the Nation's population. is ^» 
presently served by sewage systems that do not provide adequate wastev/ater 

■ - . s • . 

tr^titmentt The grants cover up to" 75%, of the costs of 'planning, designing 
ana constructing sewage treatment pJants eithef new consjtruction plants 
* or mbdifications.^to existing plants. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
"^Xct Ajfiendments of 1972 authorized $18 bill.ion of Federal assistance. 

ftther aspects of the v/ater quality program include planning assistance 

^ ; • • ^ - . , ^ 

to control pollution in major segments gf river basins, including storm 
water runoff and runoff from broad land areas, technical assistance to 
states and^ local authorities and research a'hd development "into the health 
and, environmental effects of pollutants and means"of controlling them. Grant 
assistajice is also provided to state agencies .to assist them in their permit 

issuance, monitoring and 'enforcement activities, 

* ■» 

Sincere enactment of the 1972 Amendments, the major emphasis in the * 
water quality program has been on issuing "first round" wastewater discharge 
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permits^ (those designed to reduce the level of, pollution to that achievable . 

.♦.with the best practicable technology by 1977) and awarding construction 

grants. The-emphasis, is now switching to monitoring compTiapce with the 
• f ■ ' . ' . 

, discharge perma'ts requfrements; additicnal effort 4s be-;ng placed on increas- 
' . » ' ' ' r' ' 

Ihg the rate of obligation of construction grant funds and ensuri-ng that 

. grant *obrigati'ons" qui cTcly result* in construction. . , ' ' 

* Future years' activities will be directed toward Achieving the 1983 ' 
goal of ma^'ng waters fishable and swimmable. Program .decentrE^lizati on 

wi W continue 'with increased delegation to the states 'and greater^ priority 
-given to integrating program activities with the states. .The additional 
workload. wiU require additional sources of funds such'as that which would 
be provided by the prfipbsed Cleveland m% (H.R. 2175) 'tha+-* would allow the 
states to use up to two percent of their anpua.! wastewater treatmen,t plant^ * 
construction grant allotment for certain reviev( and certification activities. 

• Attention will/be focused on the cost effectiveness of constructing 'sludge 
treatment facilities, particularly treatment capabilities required to meet 



the 1983 goal. 
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Wastewater Treatment Plant ConstructlSh. Gr^aotg' ^ 

' ' State Allocations ^ ^ ^K ^ /^^'^ 



' • , V ^ « ^ 

X6tal * ^ • Total 

Authorisation for Avail&ble 
fiscal Years of ' 

1973, 74 i 75 ' : April 1,. 1975* 



TOTALS 



''$18,00,0; 000, poo ^ ^ • t $13^5^4,792,177 
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Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 

Arkansas ^ ' 

Xaliforniai 
Colorado 

^Connecticut * 
.Delaware 

^Dist..of Columbia 
Florjia 

Georgia , I ^ 
Hawaii 
Jdaho . 
Illinois 

Indiana • ^ 

^lowa 
Kansas 
jCentucky 
Louisiana, 
Maine * 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

HissoQri * - 

Montana , * * • 
Nebraska «^ 
Nevada / . 

New Hampshire • ^ 

New Jersey 

"New Mexico . , ' , 

New York . ^ 

North Carolina . ' - 
'North Dakota 

.Ohio • . , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon " - 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South C3**olina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee' 
Texas^ 
Utah 
Vermont 

Virginia ' 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming -> ^ 

Guam 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands ' ' 

American Samoa. 

Trust Territory of Pacific Islands 
♦Unobligated balance as of April 1, 1975 



vr^5,82lf;100- 

5V,569,6£)0. ^ 
' 43.,259,200 
^ * 8r,^62,800" . 
^ U894;076,900 
-^-^tv-. 89\874,200 
-^08,684,700 
. - ' 1)1^035,200 

• T46,29^,86D^ 
^ ^ 691,686,500 

242,575,800 ' 
^ ■ • ' 109,558,300* 
38;002,50O-^ 
1,136;455,100 
i 483;C19,900/ 
-T 197,194^i70G'-^ 
. n2j696i700^ 
, , * iaJU609.4tlO'» 
) 15?, 404, 100 

]53,097;200 
564,743;400- 
573;905,000 
r,213,699^300; 
. .337,966,800 
80,756,900 
314,797,600 
28,2^2,800 
77,973,500 
64,920,400 
153,817,300 
» 1,300,686,700 
"3^.265,400 
.2,089,647,700 

• 226,984^200 ' 
12,013,100 

979,291,100 
134,336,100 
^ . 154,189,600 
992,798,000 
90,908,600 
. 170;538;900 
' 17,736/800 
213,748,200 
• 420,340,100 
44,996,100 
' 45,39Z,400 
496,196,400 
213,176,100 
122,150.600 
284.762,800 
8,3?0,100 
12,931 i200 
169,968,400 
15,390.700 
1,554,900 
» 5,087,100 



' 71,797,528 
28,817,066 
35,135,547 
. 58,242,570 
1,549,236,29& 
' 62,256,582 
244,682i818. 
. 85,708;i848 
-80>^&;800 
492^427 ;555 
•205v297.,366 
91,353,900 
'21,105;i54 
1,005,459,545 
^ 398,39t,198 
. .141,116,533 
88,892.565 
^ 148,-820,305 
' ^ 125,362,265 
90Cai2i260 
365,96^,305 
41?V102,516 
V 1,004,032,914 
\ 21 6, 639, -577 
J 57,692,206, 
J 221 ,333,?38 
^ 13,753,278 
' c 49,330,098 
^ , " 53,232,076 
94-,075,228 
939,761,298 
31 ,737,294 
1,498,342,352 
191 ,327;571 
8,222,4^2 
808,621,889 
114,764,285 
92, 562, }1 3 
724,393,750 
59,113r'75 
- •147;811.j20 
12,249,465 
178,1 74 ,9P4 
. 256,049,122 
37,907;287 
33,193,310 
331,283,490 
^ ' 115,139,757 
109,249,450 
197,652,155 
4,469,517 
11,187,200 
150y48.388 
10;516.450 

i,^2.loa 

2.672,800 
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The primary objectl\^e^X-tbe-wa4e^^ to assure^^. 

that the public is provided,,;^'^^ water- Today there 

are mor'e than 240,000 public water supply systems serving approximately 
170 million people. Many of these systems ape using obsolete ^e'quipment. 
•and techniques to col lect, ..purify and deliver .potable water to the 
public* A survey of 969 water supply system§^^nl970 by the Department^ 
•of'^^Hfeialth, Education and Welfare revealed that 36 pflrcent^ of .the tap 
water samples contained one or more bacter^logic^or che^^^^ con- 
stituents exceeding Public Health Service drinking^j^ 

The Safe Drinking Water Act, unde/'which EBA*s prpg>€^ operates, 
was si'Sne.d into law in December The Act gives the Agency Broad 

responsibilities and authorities to protect and improve the quality 
of potable ivater-. Prior to enactment of the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
EPA's water supply authorities, werfe quite limited. 

Under the Safe Drinking Water Act the government is to 

establish prima ry^and secondary drinking water regutations. 'Major 
jC&Sf^Shsibilities for enforcing these regulations v/i 11 be with the 
states. Prjmary regulations will specify maximum allowable- contaminant 
llyels^ necessary to protect health/ Secondary -regulation's, wi,ll specify 
contaminant levels necessary to prottct^ public welfare and will a^ply 
to such characteristics as the odor and appearance of drinking .y/ater* 
The contaminant levels are to be established after a stydy conducted by 



the' National Academy of 'Sciences, and no later than September 1977. 

'' ' M ■■ ■ , 

Interim regulations were proposed by EPA in March 1975 to be' effective 

. 1 , ' . ■ ' , ■ - ' ..' 

in December 1976. 

, The states also have the primary responsibility for controlling, 

undergroynd injeccion- The state progr^ams, which will be developed 

in accordance with EPA regulations, will co\itrol the injection W . 

contaminants such as industrial by-products and municipal wastes 

, through a pei^it system. Whi-le a number of states have recently 
shown greater reluctance to permit deep.welT Injection system, under- 
^g'fo'und disposal of contaminants d| clearly an increasing problem* 

The states v/ill be assisted in developing water supply enforce- 
ment programs and underground injection permit programs through techni- 
cal assistance provided by EPA and through grant assistance. Other 
activities that will be undertaken include ^ jsurvey of the quality . 
and availability of ruraJ drinking water supplies. Research to be con- ' 
ducted will inclQde studies of , the health effects of contaminants in 
major metropolitan drinking wat,er supplies with an emphasis on 

^carcinogens, and the developmeni: of new methods to treat raw v/ater to 
make^i.t potable and of improved v/ays to defect, and identify the existence 

:of contaminants, f . * 
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SOLID-WASTES 

Over four billion tons of waste are generated in .the United States 
every year, of which over 10 million are hazardous —^that is to say, 
toxic,, flammable, explosive, Qr^irifectious, Pote'ntial health and 
environmental effects vary considerably, from the dfrect threat of 
:hazardous was;.es to: those of other wastes 'such as sewage sludge, aban- 



doned cars, waste' oil,, and wastes from confined animal feexiind operations 

EPA has formulated two strategic goals for the sol jd waste program: 
Cl} to achieve acceptable and. safe management of solid wastes, arid {^) 
to conserve natural resources • Resource recovery presents an. alter- 
native* to disposal, and can usually be achieved at a lowgr c:^t. The 
potential exists to recover, from mixed municipal waste, ^even percent 
of the annual national iron consumption, eight perceiyfof the aluminum 



and 19 percent of .the tin consumed* The "recovery" of eriergy presents 
an equally attractive alternative to disposal of municipal waste. The 
equivalent of 317,000|rbarrels of oil per day could hfi^saved jn 1980 
if energy recovery systems were/impleijienled in the 48 metropolitan areas 
where such systems appear feasible* Presently, projects are planned 
which will save the equivalent of {f2,000 barrels of oil per day in 1980* 

The basic tools employed^to meet the solid waste programs .goa>s 
are threefold; (1) characterization of the problems associated with 
solid waste management and analysis of waste management alternatives / 
with particular attention to hazardous wastes, (2). development of 
improved disposal and materials recov^ery methods and demonstration, of 
advanced technologies, and (3) providing technical assistance to states 
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and IpcaT, governments to stimulate solid waste regulatory action .aridf' 
to help 'develop; materials and energy recovery systems. \ ^ 

The priority solid wastes -program, activity -is directed to th^\"^. 
.cdritrb]: of hazardous wastes. The dangers of chemical and;p,thei; 
hazardous wastes are being evaluated, and the. technologies available \^ 
to control this type of pollution are being assessed. As. 60% of the 
hazardous wastes; are organic and can be burhjsd, j'ncineratioh has been 
choseri'as the first priority activity;. -the remaining hazardous wastes- 
,must:be placed on land or' treats chemically, (e.g.,. by idn exchange, 
neutral i?atiort, or chelation). A major aspect of this eff^t it under- 
taking benefit-cost analyses^s an aid: in arriving St ah appropriate 
.guideline or standard. To date^naly^es have been completed for nine 
industries inorjganic chemicals, petroleums-refining, batteries, 
primar^y metals, organic chemicals (including-, pe'sticides, and explosives), 
metals mining, paint arid allied products, pharfnacetiticals and electrb- 
plating^ ^ , ' ' * 

ProWem characterization and technology assessment is also prbceeditig 
for^nhazardous wastes, investigatory work is being undertaken to , ^ 
descrioe^e effects- of le^chate ~ water that h5LS» soaked through ^ 
waste in land disposal site^ and absorbed soluble or biological agents 
which, in some areas, may contaminate grolindwaterrSiippiies. Work is 
also directed toward sewage sludge disposal, particularly the^eavj/ ' 
, metals problem, and, the recovery .or disposal of other wastes such as 
oil. and tires. ' • 
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A major output of the problem ()haracterizatipn and technoVogy /* 

'assessment work is^the devolopment of guidelines for solid waste 

disposal*. To date EPA has published two guidelines. Land Disposal 

andjhermal Processing^ Five guidelines ar£ being, developed: onis 

in .waste collection and four in resource recovery ~ i.xluding waste 

separation, mixed municipal solid waste recovery, and' Federal proctirer ^ 

ment; ^ . . _ 

The bulk of EPA' s methods development and demonstration work and 

* «■ « * . . 

tecljnical assistance to states and local governments i$. directed toward 

resource recpvery* Sjx project have been sta/^ted to demonstrate 

different types of erjergy and materials recovery. .In St; Louis shredded 

* solid vvaste is used to supplement cpa^^at an electric power *plalit* The 
waste processing plant^handles 650 tons per day and produces 80 tons 
of fuels and seven tons of ferrpus metal for, every 100 ton?, of waste* 
There are two pyrolysis projects. In San Diego/ a heat flash process 

'will be used to produce oil from organic wastes, separating ferrous 
metal .and glass from mixed municipal solid waste. The [Jyrolysis pro- 
ject in Balitmore is producing combustible gases used to generate steam. 
Other projects in Wilmington, Delaware, Frankl in, Ohio and Lowell, 
Massachusetts are demonstrating different types qt material and energy 
recovery systems. 
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' - . PEStjCIDES ' ^ " . 

;Pe'sfi:cides are of ehofmous benefit to, m8^a*-^articularly in the^area 
-of agriculture plroduction, sanitation and disease ccxn^rol . Nearly a 
bilTidn pounds of pesticides, embracing 34,000 pesticide, products formu- 
-l.ated'from mo.re than 1,000 chemical compounds^ are used annually in ttie 
United States, the widespread use of pe^rtieides, more than half of which 
is. in agriculture, particularly cotton and corn production, has increased 
the possibility of injury to humans'and daWgfe to th^ >eny;irpnment. According, 
to: the, first Annual Report of the CouhciT pb Environmental, Qualityi there 
drev anTiually, ^between^'lOO and 200 Jiumari deaths in the United ^States from- . 
the imprdper'use ef toxic pesticides Which include organophosphates suc,h 
as Pialathion and parathion. The adverse effect on the environment of the* 
use of less toxic but slov/er deg^^ading pesticides such as the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons (e.g., 'DDT, aldrin, dieldrin and toxaphene) ha^ been documented 
by measured lethal concentrations in dead wildlife.. The delayed health 
effects" td humans as tha8^^''3?npounds, soluble iri Vbdy f>at, are passed on 
in the food chain may oe mtny years in appearing. 

EPA's pesticide pro^THnrtsTjased upon three rspec-ific approaches. 
tOne, pesticides are registered to pyrevent harmful products frotn entering the ' 
market and to require labeling to assure proper use.^ The 1972. amendmen^ to 
the Fe^wral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act require EPA to regi^iexj 



By October 1976^| pesticide products for general or restricted use. Pr^p-^ 
ducts are registered only if they perform their intended funcjdons y/ithout 
unreasonable ^dvers^e effects oa the environllfient, including humans. The 
. registration of a pesticide .may be cancelled at*any time that information 
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* . surfaces tha^ indicates continued use of the pest icide^w^l result in, 
* unreasonable adverse ef^fects on .the environirtent. If an i.mninent 



threat to human, health. or the envtjrgnif^ .exists, the product may be suspended. 
:;fwov the use of .pesticides, is controlled. Only certifieti appl\T ^ 



cators may apply pesticides approved for restricted useT^ States will 
certify the applicators arid^ training will be provided, through a^j^^i^^ 
effort by \EPA,, the agriculture Extension Service and State ag^ncie^. , ^ 

It is expected that over^ two .million private applicators , and over 100,000* « 
commerJcal ^applicators will require, certification .by October 1976„ the " a 
d|te specified by.the Act. 'Operators who are not certifiecj by October. 1976 
will not be .allowed to use restricted use g|stictde^. . ^» 

Three, monitoring and research are conducted 'to determine the healths 
and environmental effects of pesticides. Ipidemip]ogic studies of the 
acute and chronic long-te>^m .human health effects of pesticide exposure 
are carried out with particulfr emphasis on new pesticides fop v/hich 
industry developed human exposure data has previously been poor or nonr 



existent. Researtjh is being undertakTen with the National Science 
Foundation ^and the Department of Agriculture to develop environmentally 
safe alternative pest control techniques. This area ailso include^. * 
.routine sampling of pesticide pioduct^ from manui^acturjng^tablishmenfts 



-and the market place to deteminne conformity with their labels. . % 
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The EPA radiation program is directed toward preventing all 

\ • : • . * ^ " 

avoidable contamination of the environment, from ionizing radiat,ion. 

The need for EPA to set standards for e>posure to noii-ionj zing, radi- 
ation-is being. .reviewed. , EPA purslies these goals through three inter- 
depenjJent roles:. (1 ) .the devifilopment of standards' and criteria, (2)' 
assessment of the env.ironrnental fmpact of technology employed by other 

FederaV agencies,, and ,(3) surveil.lancfi of radiation levels iif the env^- 
» ,. • ■ . . • , ' ■ 

^rqnment. ' * , . 

EPA and the Nuclear Regulatory Gopiission divide'responsibilities . 
wittK res[)ect' to standard, setting and guidance 'for radiation exposure, 

f EPAjs rosppn^ble for'issuing generally applicable st^indards for the 
protection, of the environmep^ from all 'sources of radiation, including 
cimbient standards for 'the 'total amount of radiation" from all faci^lities 
in the- uranium fuel cycle. The Nuclear Regulatory Commission is "re- 
sponsible. for developing, i;Til)l ementi ng 'nd enforcing standards for 
individual nuclear facilities. EPA also 'develops -guidance for other 
Federal- agencies. This guidance, in. the forrfi of standards, is then 
implemented by these agencies through regulations that they promulgate 
and enforce. ' - , , 

EPA is' working oh standards for both short-lived and" loag-'l ived 
radionuclides ,«^Long-lived nuclides are relatively permanent pol- 
lutants 5ind. their cohtrpl is particularly important in view.of the 

' expected growth in the nuclear Industry. ' Preseritly EPA is developing 
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standards for the uranium fuel cycjie, and nuclear accident pro-*. 

tective action guidelines. Work is underv/ay that may lead to fei^eral -r- 

■ " • * ^) " ' ^ J 

guidance on medical x-rays and to controlling exposure from .radium 

and uranium from phosphate plants, Prelimihary work is also underway 

' ' 1 

for updating Federal guidance for occupational exposure to radiath'on. 

In the area of technology assessment, EPA performs indep'^pde^t 

enviropment.*! analyses of radiation/ technologies b.e;ing used^'or\'prcr 

•posed for use by other Federal agencies/ Environmental Impact\StaIte- 

ments, required by the^tional Environmental Policy Act, are prepared 

'by other agencies whenever nuclear power plants are authorized or \yhen- 

ever new technologies, are proposed for introduction. The statements 

are analyzed EPA; these analyses have considerable effect on these 

* * \ 

programs and the public's acceptance pf them. Currently, the High ; 

* *♦ " » 

Temperature Gas Reactor > which utilizes the thorium fuel cycle and l^as 
been proposed for use in several different sites, is being assessed.) 
Initial EPA reviews of the Liquid Metal Fast 'Breeder Reactor, wjj^h . 
enip>oys the plutonium fuel cycle, indicated issues far which additional 
information is required. A continuing effort in this area is aval.uat; 
of the probabilities and potential consequences of accidental refeLe 
of radioactive material. ^ This work will provide a basis for establishi 
guidance in the area of emergency response planning.^^ In addition, EPA 
carries on longer range studies such as evaluation of land burial tech- 
niques to dispose of low and high level* radioactive yastes. 
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JThe radiation surveillance function performed by EPA provides 
an independent assessment if)f the overall condition of the radiological 
quality of the environnrent. ^ An air monitoring network of ig'contin- 
uousty operating samplers measures ambient radioactivity. This network 
is expanded to 74 s/ites wRen nuclear weapon testing is carried out 
abovegrourid and Radioactivi ty is \^idely distributed in the Northern 
hemisphere. Other specific, air monitoring activities are. carried" on 

measuVe plutonium, car^-14 and kryptori-85 radionuclides. Water » 
analysis and sampling programs are carried on to measure levels of 
tritium arid other radionuclides near specific radioactive material^ 
sources and at drinking, water sites. Another aspect of radiation 
surveillanc^ is the 'computation of population radiatibn, exposure using 
data on specifi.c 'radionuclides released from different s6urces| 



NOISE . , • 

Evaluation by EPA. indicates that continuous exposure to 

, environmental noise levels above 70 Ldn (weighted day-night decibel 

level.) mayj)e harmful to health, particularly when coupled with 

UnSFCer, rnore intensive exposures in the workplace, during travel or 

in the home. About ,13 million people' presently reside in afeas where 

tlje weighted day-night decibel level exceeds -TO, About'lOO million 
i • • • * 

.geople live in areas where the decibel level exceeds 55, a level below 
.,whicj? undue interference with activity and annoyance will not/occur. 

To illustrate, the weight&d day-night iiecibel level that womd be' 

found in a downtown yrban area with some construction activity is 
/ 78, the operator of a power Jawnmower is exposed to 85 decibels, arid 

in a woodedj::asidential area of a city the weighted dey-night .decibel 

level would be 51 ] 

t 

The EPA program has several ''major objectives:" 

^ . /• - ^ 

(1) to reduce to less than one million people, by 

** . *' 

f 1992, the es^ima'ted 13 million presently exposed 
^ to average noise levels about* 70 Ldn. 

(2) to- reduce, to less than. 40 million people, by 
1992, the estimated 100 million presently exposed 

^ . to*average noisei levels above 55 Ldn. 

* r 

(3) t6 reduce, by 1980, noise levels inside/new 
public transportatipn equipment to 75 decibel si 
(The^ present average level inside a city bus 



is 82 decibels; inside a small auto, 80 decibels). 
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(4) to provide adequate warning through a labeling 
'> - * / 

program 'to individuals whose hearing is threatened 

^ when using nan-occupation^al power equipment. . (Note: ' 

although •occupational noise jontrpl is within. the 

, purview of the Occupatipnal .Safety and Health Act 

Administered by the DeparBient of Labor, EPA)is . • 

responsible for the review of regulations controlling 

noi'se in. the workplace.) 

In order of priority, the major actions EPA is taking 'are:'- 

' r (1) Reduction of airport and aircraft noise. 

{2) Reduction of noise from interstate motor carriers 

and railroads. ^ - , . 

(3) Protection against voluntary high le\?e} individual 
-» exposure through product labaling. ^ ^ 

(4) Reduction of noise from construction sites. 

(5) ' Reduction of noise in the interior of public trans- 

port. .* 

s' . To date, nowise le\7e1s necessary to Rrd'tect huftian health and. 

welfare have been defined.'^'-The identification. of major sources of 

npise has beeji initiated and standards ?nd regulations designed to 

control noise are. being prjgmu] gated. 

Noise regulations have been proposed to^.the Federal Aviation 

Administration which, under the Noi'se Control Act, Is required. fo/ 

* - ^ . ^^^^ 

hold public hearings and then to decide whether the^ regulations 



should be issued. One regulation proposed to the FAA would require 

that landing apjDroaches to jet airplanes not be below minimum 

* 

altitudes whfch at present the FAA only "advises". If adopted, the 
regulation v/ould redusfiffreas_ around airports exposed to the very 
highes\ noi.se levels by 20 to 25 percent. A second regulation would 
require ths retrofit t)f conWGrcial and private jet aircraft so' that 
by June 30,*1S76, one-half of the airplanes of an airline fleet must 
meet present FAA noise level requirements for new airplanes; by June 30, , 
1978, all cummercial and private jet aircraft would have to meet the levels 
currently specified fo^ new aircraft, A third regulation has been pro- 
posed to limit the allowable noise from new production §mall- propeller 
driven aircraft; this regulation would not affecrappreciab'^y the 
noise around major airports, but would bring about a, gradual reduction ^ 
in the rtoise impact on rural and suburban areas. The latest regulation 
proposed to the FAA .would require supersonic airplanes, except for those 
already produced or comrr.itted to ^production, to adhere to the same^noise 
standards as subsonic airplanes- 

. ^ r 

^ Regulations have ^?een promulgated by EPA to reduce noise from^ 
in-use interstate motor carriers (over 10,000 pounds) and proposed 
to reduce noise from traifis- The' practical effect of the interstate 
carrier standard would be to require replacement cf muf.flers or tires 
by about 70,000 of the more than one million trucks and bu^es presently 
in operation. The recjuction of noise from train locomotives. would be 
achieved through the installation of mufflers. ^ ' 'V 
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.The regulations proposed 6y EPA to limit noise from new.medi 
and. heavy duty trucks would reduce noise emanating from 1977 model ' 
year-vehicles by 6% below the level of "most new trucks today, and by ' 
m for 1983 model year trucks. The regulations whi#h have been pro- 
posed for portable air compressors would lower noise ,levels by 14%. 

Other regulatory activity in the noise pr(jeram centers around the 
■development of labeling regulations which give notice to a prospective 
buyer of the level of noise the' product emits, or its effectiveness 
in reducingrnoise. .Work is currently underway which wilTlead to. 
the labeling of devices- 16 protect hearing. 



TOXIC SUBSTANCES ■ . • ' . 

The* primary objective of the toxic substances control prdgram 
is, to reduce the danger to man and the environment posed by toxic 
.substances. Today there are more than 20,000 chemical substances 
being produced in the United States for commercial purposes, with. 
500 to 700 new chemicals introduced into the marketplace ev^ry year. 
Of thiS.numoer, .about 80 percent are toxic under some conditions,, and " 
about 1.5 percent are sufficiently hazardous to cause environmental 
concern. A nuifiber of these chemicals, such as* vinyl chloride, arsenic, 
polychlorinated biphe ^s and asbestos, have been involved in ihcidents 
which/have created widespread public attention. 

EPA's current toxic substances program is carried on und^r the 
authorities granted in trie Agency's major legislation'^Sti'as the 
Clean Air Act, the Federal Water Pollution ControV Att, and 'thfe Solid 
Waste Disposal Act. These legislative authorities can. be used ^^^^^ 
l^^gulate toxic materials in an effluent or emission, or when disposed 
of as solid Wastes.^ There are also provisions to regulate thfe trans- 
portation of toxic material* and to prevent and clean up acciWental 
spiTls. However, there are currently no, authorities to regulate the 
production or use of toxic substances. 

. In February, 1971 the Adnjini strati on proposed legislation to^give^ 
EPA the authority to regulate che^iical products by requiring testing, 
labeling, and directions for use so as to pj'event them fro... entering 
the environment' in harmful form. Tha't bill passed both houses last 
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year in different' versions, but had not cleardd conference before 
adjdurnnient. '''^IL . \ ; ^ 

The EPA toxic subs t^ces program was created in 1971 to develop, 
.a'-control strategy for toxic materials which cross traditional media 
lijies. The program ris developing predictive technique.s for early 
warning, in qdentifyi'ng substances most likely to pose a hazard to 
man or the environment, and implementing methods to monitor air, 
water and soil for selected toxic chemicals.^ The program is also 
preparing to Implement the anticipated legislation, by ^establishing 
the mechanism to develop reporting ^nd data processing systems, stand- 
ards for test protocols, and regulatory restrictions on the production 
and use of toxic substances to. protect health or the environment. 
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•, ' RESEARCH AND: DEVELOPMENT ; ^ 

The EPA research and development program is designed to produce 

^ '.. . : .' ■'. • 

the scientific information and technical t6o1s on which to base 

guidelines,* Standards and strategies to control environmental pol- 

lytipn. The major thru_sts af the program,.are in air and ^water pol^ . 

lution res^earch, with a storig emphasis on the acceleration of energy 

related environmental research. There are also significant programs 

dealing with such specific, environmental problems as solid wastes, 

pesticides, radiation^ noise and toxic substances, . * ^ 

The research activities in each of these programs encompass 
tbe determination of the hearlih, ecological, and^ecohomic effects 
*of pollutants, the identification and charac\:erizatiori of ppl-lutant 
sources, the stt/dy of transport, transfwmStion and ultimate dis- 
position .af pollutants in the environment, and the development of 
economical means of controlling pollutant discharge§.» Improved 
sampling, analytical data handling, and quality assurance. methodo-- 
logies for pollutant measurement and monitoring are being developed 
as are new and improved technologies fon pollution control and 
resource* recovery. . \ 

the air pollution researchyatj^ development program is designed 
to respond to the reqi^jjpmefvts oT the Clean Air Act to.pV^otect ' 
public health and walfare 'from 'the adverse effec^^^^f air pollution. 
Health and ecological effects. studies are conmjcted to proyide the 
criteria for establishing air quality standards..' Fqr example, the 
potential healt'h impact of catalytic muffler^related emissions 1s\, 



being assessed as are the health and ecalpgical effects of such air . 
pollutants as h^drbc.arbons, particuTates/and nitrogen oxides. Other 
,wprk is,directe'd to validating models for providing estimates, ff 
atmospheric oxidant cpncentrations, evaluating the r^esirabnlity of 
utiVizihg emissions standards, rather than ambient ajr standard?, in 
the development of pollutant control strategies, and^devel oping, moni- 
toring methods 'and associated quality assurance. procedures. In addi- 
tion, the .control technology R&D program, seeks' to. identify sources 
requiring control, to^ assess the capabi Uties of existing control 
appypaches, and to, develop econofpical control tephnology for the 
major pollution sourc'es, ^ - ^' ^ 

The water quality research ancf developfnent program ,is designed 
to develop cost effective wastewater control and treatment techno- 
logies for municipalities and inc!astries, including processing alter- 
natives to avert poljution and sav^e energy and raw materials. The 
program also includes flevelopment of monitoring methods and quality 
'assurance. Strategies for the' management of po.llution from such non- 
point sources as agricultural, mining, .and construction activities 
are being developed. Emphasis is placed on determining the health 
and ecological effects of land disposal of sludges resul tin^^.from 
municipal' waste water treatment, utilization of industrial residuals, 
achieving cost reductions in the treatment of giunlcipal and industrial 
wastewater^ancTdetermining the ecological effects of ocwn dumping. 

The water supply research and development prpjgram is structured 
to provide criteria on which to base the promulgation of drinking 



water standards ^ and deviejop new or improved technologies for effec- 
tive^and economical control of drinking water contaminants. During.. 
*^isCai Year 1976 this prbgiram will be expanded in respcjnse to the 
recent passage of the Safe Drinking Water Act. Researxrh efforts will 
focus on detecting and identifying the existence of contaminants, 
determining the health effects of organic, inorganic, and microbip- 
logical contaminants of drinking water, and investigatiiig the suit-^ v' 
ab;i~lity of reusing treated municipal or industrial effluents as a 
potable water supply. Treatment techniques for the inactivation'of 
viruses and the remov^^Ko^ trace* orgajiips, and trace metals 

will also be develoj^d. A major study Avill be conducted to determine 
suspect carcinoids in major jnetropdlitan, drinking water supplies. 

SoUd wastes research emphasizes the development of improved 
solic vaste disposal techniques and resource* recovery technologies, 
as well ds study of the trapsport pr.ocesses^of hazardous materia.ls 
in ground water systems. The program also involves the evaluation 
of deep well disposal of toxic materials' and the study of the persist- 
ence^ in soil and^ound water, of heayy.metals, organic arfd inorganic 
chemicals, pa^ticides, herbicides, acids, and alkalies frr)m industrial 
residua;K"Vid ..sTudge. ' 

Pesticides research emphasizes, studies relating to the use of 
alternative pesticides and the acute inhalation effects- of pesticides. 
Mutagenesis screening systems and alternative methods of pest control 
are being develxjped, along with the necessary monitoring and quality 
assurance methodologies. . . 
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The radiation rasearch program provides an information base for 
-standards setting and regulatory actions.. The Fiscal 1976. program 
will fccys on the ^eaTth effects^. of nonfionizing radiation and the 
effects of , long l ived radionuclides associa.ted .with fast' breeder 
reactors i ' - ' « 

: Noise research activities consist of a program to coordinate all 
the Federal noise research, jleVelopment. -and demonstration activitiesT 
• The EPA energy-related environmental research and development ' . 
program is part of a national* effort to achieve' energy selfrsuffic- 
ciericy. The purpose of the program is to- provide a' sound tec^inical. 
and scientific basis for achieving this goal while insuring protection " 
of human health and welfare. There are. two major activitiel-^ the ' ■ 
processes and effects program to determine the environmental' effects 
(and hence the^ control requirements) associated with energy extraction, 
transmission, conversion and end use, and a control. technology program 
to identify, develop, and demonstrate necessary pollutio'n control tech- 
niques. The main thrust of . the processes and effects program is the 
a'cceleration of research oh the he&lth and ec-olog^fal' ii.ipTications of ' 
new and advanced energy prod\s,tien^t€6hnologies and conservation measures 
Thj control technplogy program involves the assessment of the pollution 
potential of a variety of e;iergy source effluent streams and. the tech- 
nologieal^ processes which produce those pollutantSs as well as research 
and clevelopinent on control devicts and process modifications to reduce 
the iijipact of the pollutants on the' environment • ^ 
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Inherent in. the above programs and in the Agency *s aWlity ta 

enforce standards.^ is a nreasurement and monitoring capability.^ A 

J' » . * ■ • ^ - 

research ami ^development program is conducted to provide the methodology, 
• • ' .* ' . ' 

systefk, instrumentation and quality assurance procedures needed to 

detect poll utanis^ and: their transfo.rmati on products in all environmental 

media, and to be used in evaluating compliance with standards. The 

expertise in^this research program is |p.equently called, upon to provide 

assistance to States in their monitoring programs or in dealing v/ith 

^emergency situations. - ' « • ^ ' / 
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■' -AGENCY AND REGIONAL MAMGEMENT 



Agency an* Regional Management is funded by a separate appropriation 
which. provides for the overall policy direction and administration of 
Agency programs well as for certain common services and functions 
which can be most effectively managed on a centralized basis. For 
purposes of clarity it. is useful to think of these activities as falling 
Under two main headijigs: first, "management" and second, "support." 

Management covers the sajaries and related expensfe of personnel 

•involved in program direction or in the provision of mc\nagement or 

administrative services and includes the following .specific activities: 
/... ^ . 

, [* Agency management which covers the top leveKpolicy direction 

of all Agency programs provided by the Administrator and his. 

immediate staff and staff offices; the Agenqy-wide planning 

and management functions of the Office of Planning and Manager 

ment; and the centralized administrative service? provided to 

all operations located in. Washing ton,- D.C., Research Triangle 

Park; N.C. and* Cincinnati , Ohio. ' ' . 

^* Regional management which provides for the d1);*ection of program 

operations provided by each of the 10. Regional Ajim'inistrators ' ' 

and the irmiediate staffs as -well as the general management and 

. - administrative functions- prcjvided by the Management Division of 

each Region. - 

Jhe Support area does not involve personnel, and consists mainly 

Of housekeeping or coirmqn service items; these can be characterized 

as follows: , ' ' f 
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. * . Agency support which covers the semces required to support 
V ^ .program operations at EPA Headquarters, Research Triangle>^ark, 



\ 



\ N.C;, and Cincinnati, Ohio such as office services, printing^ 
,\lQcal cpmmum cation costs, uti^lities, guard and janildrial ^ 



V 

\, 



services^ etc. Also included are certain agency-wide services 
which are managed on a centralized basis such as facilities 
, rental, postal service, charges foh the Federal Telecommunica'- 

tions Service, centralized ADP, as. well as contracts for economic* 

\ * ' ' ' ^ 

and analytical studies which are utilized in connection with a 

. » ' variety of Agency programs. 

* Regional support which includes the support service requirements 

' • the 10 Regional offices which are hot covered by th^ Agency-wide 

services noted above, and covers items such as office sei^vtces 

ajTC supplies, local communications,, guard and janitorial services. 

In ERA'S budget these activities are discussed under the Agency anrf 

Regio al Management appropriation'. However, the estimates for that 

. appropriation do not reflect the full amount of these costs. ^This is 

v\vbecause the to*tal amounts required for Agency and RegiQnal support 

nativities are allocated among the various EPA appropriations on a 

pfo-rata basis so as to associate these quite significant costs with 

the various programs which benefit from them. The amounts allocated 

to the appropriations Abatement and Control > Research and .Development 

and Enforcement are included under a Jieading entitled 'Program Support" 

vyhich is'coimion to each of these appropriations. The residual amobnts 
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allocated to the Agency and Regional_Mahagenient appropriation' are charged 
to ^tieadings under that appropriation entitled. "Agency Support" and 
"Regional Support." 
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' PROGRAM' MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

Each* of EPA's appropriations includes an activity entitled » . 
"Program Management and Support" which covers the direction and manage- 
ment of EPA's major line organizations — Air and Waste Manageraent, 
Water and Hazardous Materials, Research and Development, and Enforcement 
as well as fie "overhead'* services required to support .these organizations. 
Specifically it includes: , • 

* Program^raanagement which covers the program direction and 
administrative/management activities of the Assistant 
Administrators who^direct EPA's major Tine organizations, 
their principal deputies, office directors, and supporting 
staffs.* Also included. are the management and supporting' 
staff of the laboratories 'and other ti^ld installations 
which are under the management of thes6 major line organiza- 
tions, as v/ell asCthe Office of the General Counsel and the 

legal staffs of the^ 10 J?egional Offices. * ^ 

* Program' support . This includes general and technical sU'pport 
"Vices required by certain ,of the laboratories and other 

'firkd installations "Which are mai.c^ged by EPA's matjor line- 
orgmizattons. It also includes a pro-rata share of Agency' 
wide support co§ts which are allocated to the. various EPA 
appropriations in^he manner described in the previous 
} section on Agency and Regional Management. ^' 
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IV. EPA BUDGET 
,EPA APPROPRIATIONS STRUCTURE 



. EPA currently has eight individual apf ^opriati on accounts. The 
first six. of the appropriations constitute the basic operating budget 
of the Agency; the latter two are exclusively grants and cont>'acts. 
They are: a 

Research and Development - Includes research activities aimed 
at supporting the Agencv's st^nd^s setting activities and 
development of new technology for the contrpl of pollution 
* .in .each "media^'. t 
Energy Ftesearch and Development - Encompasses studies of 
the pqilution implications of the^ Nation's energy program 
and research into efficient and cost-effective methods of , ^ 

controT. ^ \- ^ 

Abatement and, Control - Includes development of standards , 
and regulations, grants and other assistance to States and 
localities, monitoring of tlfe status of pollutants in the 
environment, and related efforts aimed at reducing, and 
controlling pollution. \' * 

^ Enforcement - Primary activities are the enforcement of 

. Federal regulations against air and water pollution, including 
issuance and follow up of trftlustrial effluent discharge periints^^^^^ 
under the National Pollutant Discharge Elimination System (NPDES), - 
enforcement of pesticides registration and product standards,, and 
enforcement of ncise siandards and regulations. 

■> . • ■ 

r 
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Agency, and Regional Management - Provicles for basic centra^! 

management and support. activities, including overall^ program 

, 'directfon; progress assessment, program evaluation, finance, 

personnel, printing,/facilities management, etc. 

Buildings and Facilities - Construction and modification of 

— -.-new and existing space, safety modifications, etc. 
*^ • 

Scientific Activities Overseg^ - This small appropriation 
is used to purch^e-'e^fcess foreign currencies from the 

4 

Treasury Department to finance environmental research 
.projects in sucb countries as Jugoslavia, Poland,^ Egypt 
India, Pakistan, etc. ^ . y / 

Construction Grants - This appropriationfi nances grants 
to mum cipaVi ties for the construction of wastewater treat- 
ment facilities. Obligational authority consists of contract 
^authority provided under P.L. 92-500. Appropriations to 
liquidate the contract authority are requested as needed. 
The Appropriations structure has been changing continuously since 
the Agency was established in 1970. Ini^ally, the operating budget 
was encompassed, by a single appropriation. Operations, -Research and 
Facilities. This account was split into four pieces in FY 1973 - 
\ Research and 'Development,. Abatement a.nd Control, Enforcement, and Agency. 

and Regional Management. Energy Research and Developmant was added in 

I ' ' * ' ' 

FY 1975 to cov^er work related to new energy programs. Buildings and 

Facilities, constructed from portions^ each of the four operating budget 
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appropriations, was also added in FY 197^. ^Scientific Activities Overseas 
and Construction^ Grants have been separate .appropriations from the 
inception of the Agency. ' f ' . ^ 

Funds appropriated under all of the accounts except Enforcement and 
Agency and Regional Management are available until expended. All funds 
appropriated under the old Operations, Research and Facilities account 
were also available until expended. 

To provide flexibility between appropriatiorrs. Congress has approved 
language to permit the Agency to transfer up to seven ^^s^nt of any 

appropriation except Construction Grants to any other appropriation. 

•^«. 

This provision enables EPA tojnake small fund shifts required in day 

\ 

to da^^ management without o^aining Committee concurrence. Major, shifts 
exceedi^ ^even percent and minor shifts accumulatino^to more than srt^en 
percent are cleared with the Committee. V ^ 




In addition to the appropriation,.structurer^A plans an'd budgets 
by "media*-/ or^major program areas. The media are: 

Air 

Water Quality | 
Water Supply 



Solid Waste 
PeSiticides , " . ^ 

Radiation - , 

Noi se 

Interdisciplinary 
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Toxic Substances 

:Energy>. ...» 

Program Management and Support 

' Agency and Regional Management 

Media programs cross ap^propriation* lines . For example. Air programs 
* *' * 

^ are supported by funds from Research and Development, Energy Research . 
and Development, Abatement and Control, and Enforcement. 

. 'Program Str*ategies are generally developed along, media lines rathei 
than. by.appr6priati6n. Consequently, it is generally easier to under- 
staiid nrajor programs on 3 media basis. In the interest of; clarity, 
^ /Jherefdre, the EPA budget justification is organized by media. Program 
^f-egm^n-ts corresponding to the appropriation, breaks are separately 
^ / describe ti^ithin the total media section. 

* Th6 Appropriatidns Cpmmittees have also placed controls on shifts 
. between media. The Agency may add or subtract up to ten perceat of the 
funds provided for any media. Greater changes require clearance with 
the Committees. Although this is not afTegaTTestriction in the 'sense 
yf the limitations on transfers between Appropriations, the practical 
effect is similar. 



. ' Operations, Research & Facilities 
Research & Developir.ent 
^Abate.^;en't & Control 
, V Section 208 Planning Grants 
Enforcement ' 

Agency S Regional Kanagen^.ent 
"'Energy & Research & Development 
Buildfngs &Tacilities 

Subtotal 
Sci-.-ntific Activities Overseas 
Construction Grants 
Total 



EPA APPROPRIATION HISTORY 
(in thousands of 'dollars)* 



FY 1972 
440,520 



440,520 
7,000 
2,000,000 



FY 197 3 

177,221 
266,089 
(50,000) 
34,020 
45,891 



FY 1974 FY 1975 FY 1976 (est.) 



523,221 
4,000 
6, 900 ; 000 



159,427 
' 356,015, 
(100,000) 
45,812 
55,694 . 



616,948 
2,000 
4,000,000 



170,157 
428,488 
(-150,000) 
52,843 
59,107 
134,000 
1,400 

845.995 
9,000,000 



2,447,520 7,427,221 4,618,943 9,845,995 



163,400 
339,700° 

53,900 
65,700 
112,000 , 
2,100 

736,800 
6,000 ■ 

742,800 



cn 
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n 1976^PRESIDH>n'IAI^:RjEQl^ST 
BY MEDIA AND .APPROPRIATICN 



Abatecient 
.6 Control 



pos. 

Air 773 

Katcr Quality 1,729 

AiSLter Suj^ly 175 

&)lid Waste. 161 
Pesticides * 671 

Radiation ' i74 

Noise 75 

Toxic- Substances 45 
Interdisciplinary 
Eheigy^ 

Progran r^t. 5 Support 
Agenc)- § P.eg. Tgt. 

S'4)total / 3,998 

J)UiIdftgs § Facilitic^s^ 
Scien&fic Activities 
' Ovrerseas 



Reinb. Alloc. , 
' Accounts, etc. 



77,235.1 
144,521.9 
19,860.9 
11,622.7 
29,552.1 
4,337.1 
*$,592.2 
6,850.3 



Enforcement 



444 
744* 
S 

153 

10 



Research \u 
TVvelotineht 
pos7 3^00 



Agency 5 

RegidnarMfinageinent 
pos. — 



Energy Research 5 

Development 
posv* ^>UUIJ 



12,020.0 
21 ,293.5 
100.0 

3,582.9 

521.7 



'454 
58i. 
V7S 
23 
148 
. 57 
I 
11 
252 



47,973.6 
44,892.4 
12'i364.2 
3^*997.3 
11;3?7.9 
1,640.0 
' 45.0 
l,?C9iO 
20,775.8 



195 • 35,975.6 169 15,643.^ ^ 177^ 18,536.4 



40 



1,837 67,358.5 



112,000.0 



339,547.9 1,525 53,162.0 1,779 162,631.6 1,8.^7 67,3.S8..«v 40 112,000.0 



Other 



pos . 



SOOO 



-Total 



$000 



Total 



• ' . ' , 121 

3,998 339,547.9 1,525 53,162.0 *1,779 162,651.6 1,837 67,358.5 40 112,000.0 



1,671 
5,0?4 
255 
184 
972 
231 
86 
56 
252' 
40 

' 541 
1,837 



9,179 734,700.0 



137,228.7' 
210,707 .-8 
52,325:i 
15,62(7.0 
44,332.9 
' 5,977.1 
10,158.9 
8,059.3 
20,775.8 
132,000.0 
.70,15- 
67,358 



n 



2,100.0 
6,000.0 



, 2,l'00.0 
6,000.0 



s'lOO.O 9,300 742,800.0 



